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In each case call in a specialist. 


All you need do, when you’re faced with a canning or 
processing problem, is to pick up your telephone and 
ask to see one of our specialists. 


Here at American Can these specialists are at your call 
in emergencies—just as firemen and dentists. And they 
stay on your job until the problem is solved. Behind 


them is the entire engineering and research organiza- 
tion of American Can Company. 


Your packing problems may not always be emergency 
calls, however. Right now you may be wonder- 
ing how you can keep abreast, or ahead, of com- 
petition in the years to come. Or maybe... 


. . . how you can keep down costs by more efficient 
packing. Or how to increase sales. Our resources are 
available to assist you. Just as they are to Uncle Sam 
now, and have been to American businesses since 1901. 


As others do, consult our local representative, or 
write us. 
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Available for 1945 Crops 


. 


Model Bean Snipper 


Actual operating figures have demonstrated that the CRCO Model F 
Continuous Flow Bean Snipper delivers from 100 to 400 percent greater 


production without increasing labor costs. 


Check the Model F Snipper in every detail . . . compare the work- 
manship, design and efficient, enduring service. Then you will know why 


CRCO Model F Bean Snippers are preferred on production lines. 


Consult your nearest CRCO Representative—or write for complete 


details. 


OF Niagara Fabls , New. York 
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HERE’S ANOTHER CONTINENTAL AD 
that does quite an “all-round” job... 
(1) boosting the sales appeal of canned 
foods, (2) showing the extra service 
that Continental’s increased resources 
bring you now, (3) illustrating Con- 
tinental fibre drums, plastics and pails 
—some of the many products now 


made by Continental. See these ads 
full-color in leading magazines—Time, 
Newsweek, U. S. News, Business Week, 
Fortune. Keep your eye on Continental 
and on the Continental trademark, too. 
The Triple-C stands for one company 
with one policy—to give you only the 
very best in quality and service. 
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EDITORIALS 


complishment of the humanitarian policies he had 

striven for all during his life, our great President, 
the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, left a heritage to 
the world, and to each one of us, that cannot be over- 
estimated in its effects—unity. Upon his elevation to 
the Presidency for the first time, in 1933, when forced 
to face the darkest period in our history, due to the 
great depression, the whole country as a man turned 
to him in the hope that he would be able to do some- 
thing. And he did not disappoint that hope. In the 
depths of trouble he produced the greatest unity any 
nation had ever beheld, real unity, albeit because all of 
us were in desperate trouble. 


Eulogists of every stripe and condition, upon his 
death last week, high-lighted the skill with which he 
brought this nation through those trying times, recall- 
ing this to many who may have forgotten it, and telling 
others who may have failed to sense it at the time or 
since (the ranters against the New Deal). If ever a 
new deal were necessary it was then, and so clearly 
demonstrated that no one failed to realize its urgency. 
Even the brightest men failed to see through the murky 
darkness which enveloped the whole country and all 
its business and people. But he never for one moment 
failed to foresee the future clearly, nor did he ever 
lose faith in his country or in mankind. On the day 
he took that oath our entire population to the man was 
united behind him. 


But, as one of his historians, speaking over the radio 
said, after some who had been pulled back from the 
precipice, and found themselves once more on solid 
vround, they forgot the danger they had been in, 
judged by their attacks upon him and his policies. 


When the country learned of his sudden death the 
true perspective of this stood forth clearly and un- 
mistakably: the vast majority, if not every soul in the 
country, showed that they were still unitedly behind 
him as much as ever, even the previous quibblers. And 
not only the people of our country, but the peoples of 
all the world, our enemies excepted. He had united all 
humanity as never before, and the whole world 
mourned his loss. Never was a man so genuinely and 
widely loved. 

For us this unity is all important, especially during 
this dangerous war. Along with our Allies, we must 
perform as a team to crush for all time those enemies. 
li is now seen that they came too near to enslaving us 
die to discord and disunity in high places; but never 
among the great mass of our people, we trust all dis- 
senters will note. But a team cannot win if there 
exists discord, bickering and dissention. The one job 
that confronts us, as a team is the winning of this war, 


compishmentof the hu within sight of the ac- 
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and as quickly as possible that the casualties may be 
kept as low as possible. That done there will be plenty 
of time for any dissentions we may wish to create; 
but let’s get the job done first, and we can do that only 
through close team-work. All the members of this 
industry are as much interested in this as any others, 
and they will team up individually, and as an industry 
supplying one of the first essentials to that victory— 
good food and more of it. 


A MODEL—To the physically handicapped, as to 
the wounded war veteran, the life of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will stand out as a shining example for all 
time. He saw and heeded the advice the poet lay 
down: 


Since by each rose we see a thorn there grows, 


Strive there be no thorn without its rose. 


WE MUST JOIN THE UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE—Our 
mail tells us that apparently all the nations of the 
world are bent upon the establishment of the canning 
industry as they see it in this country. We must, there- 
fore, take part in this world food consideration, for 
the canning industry will remain as prominent in 
world food supply as it is in this country. 


Marvin Jones, War Food Administrator, speaking to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 


sentatives April 12 said in part: . . . The central pur- 
pose of the proposed permanent Food and Agriculture 
Organization is mutual helpfulness. .. . It is an achiev- 


able objective if the nations of the world can work 
together in peace as they have in war. For the first 
time in all the history of the world, there are now 
available the means and technical skill to provide 
enough food to meet the nutritional needs of all people 
in all lands if they devote themselves and their energies 
to that purpose. ... 


In this time of war and destruction and starvation, 
there is something especially appealing and humani- 
tarian about an organization that sets out to work for 
world conditions under which every man will know 
that he can earn enough food to eat and clothes to 
wear. The means to that end in this country, as well 
as in other nations, will be expanded production, full 
employment, and complete use of the products pro- 
duced. 

In the past, the paradox of surpluses in the midst 
of malnutrition and hunger—in our own country as 
well as in other areas of the world—has never actually 
been a surplus of food, when viewed in the light of 
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human needs, but rather bad distribution and lack of 
purchasing power. The aim of the FAO is to help 
iron the kinks out of that problem and thereby help 
remove the hunger pangs from the stomachs of man- 

This organization is not an administrative body; it 
is a clearing house, so to speak, for ideas on better 
ways of doing things in agriculture. And perhaps 
most important of all, it sets up the machinery for 
friendly consultation in working out national and in- 
ternational rural problems. .. . 

To date 19 of the United Nations have become mem- 
bers of the Food and Agriculture Organization. The 
membership of one more nation is required in order 
for the organization to become operative. It is my 
personal belief that the United States would not only 
strengthen its own position but would be taking a 
definite step toward world security and betterment by 
becoming a member of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization.” 


PRISONERS OF WAR LABOR NEEDED—On 
February 1, 1945, according to a statement by the War 
Foods Administration, there were 332,000 fewer work- 
ers on farms in this country than on February 1, 1944. 
The drift of agricultural workers from low-paid farm 
jobs to high-paid war jobs continues, but this loss is 
being accentuated today by the loss to farmers of many 
agricultural deferees—the young, vigorous, experi- 
enced year-round workers—needed more vitally by the 
armed forces. During the four-month period, October 
1, 1944, to January 31, 1945, over 100,000 agricultural 
workers, aged 18 to 26, were inducted into the armed 
forces. If the major crops goals set for 1945 are 
reached, an increase of approximately 7,000,000 man 
days over the 1944 production will be necessary. The 
largest increases are needed in those crops requiring 
hand labor; in sugar alone, one of our scarcest commod- 
ities, an additional 3,600,000 man days of labor will 
be needed in 1945. 

The War Foods Administration and the Office of 
War Mobilization state that the problem cannot be 
solved without the use of prisoner-of-war labor. Under 


terms of the Geneva Convention prisoners of war, with 
the exception of “officers and persons of equivalent 
status,” may be assigned to labor which has “no direct 
relation with war operations.” 

Agriculture is that kind of work; it has no direct 
relation to war operations. At the request of these 
agencies, and also in order to relieve a difficult housing 
and guarding problem in the European Theater of 
Operations, the War Department is importing an addi- 
tional 100,000 prisoners of war, who will be available 
for work in this country before the peak of the agri- 
cultural season. With the additional 100,000, there 
will be a total of about 330,000 working prisoners in 
this country for all types of work. Approximately one- 
third of these prisoners will be available for agricul- 
tural work. From one border to the other, prisoners 
will be working on the nation’s farms. In the South 
they will pick cotton, citrus and other fruits, cut sugar 
cane, harvest peanuts, rice and tobacco. In the West 
they will harvest sugar beets, corn and grain, pick and 
pack vegetables and fruits. In the North and East 
they will harvest and pack the many vegetables and 
fruits produced in those sections. Last year prisoners 
did over 5,000,000 man days of work in agriculture. 
This year they will do more. 


HOW—A farmer (or canner) who desires to use 
prisoner-of-war labor applies to his local county agent, 
who is a representative of the War Foods Administra- 
tion. The county agent certifies that no civilian labor 
is available in the community (the Army is not in 
competition with civilian labor) and also sets the pre- 
vailing wage for that type of work. With this informa- 
tion, the Army is ready to enter into a contract with 
the farmer (or the canner or other processor) to fur- 
nish the prisoners he needs at the prevailing wage. 
The prisoners, themselves, are paid only 80 cents a 
day, the figure proposed by this country to Germany 
as the pay of all prisoners of war who work, but the 
Army collects the “going’’ wage and this is deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States. Last year the 
treasury made $22,000,000 from private contractors; 
this year it will make more. 


500,000 WORKERS NEEDED TO 


teachers, 


merchants, housewives and 


ginia, 13,000; Washington, 21,000; and 


PROCESS 1945 CROPS 


In announcing its plans for the inter- 
regional recruitment of migratory work- 
ers for the canning, dehydrating, drying, 
freezing and packing of perishable fruits 
and vegetables, the War Manpower Com- 
mission April 12 said upwards of 500,000 
part-time and full-time workers will be 
needed to process the 1945 crop. 

The number of migratory workers— 
those who follow the crops to work in 
food processing plants—will be a rela- 
tively small but important part of the 
total number of workers, full-time and 
part-time, needed. For the most part, 


communities in which canning, drying, 
dehydrating and freezing plants are situ- 
ated, will have to depend largely on 
volunteer 


labor furnished by youths, 


others, WMC said. 

The number of migratory workers may 
be augmented somewhat by the use of 
foreign workers from the West Indies, 
and possibly some from Mexico, WMC 
said. 

The over-all number of workers needed 
will be dependent on the size of the crops 
of fruits and vegetables harvested and 
the weather conditions during the har- 
vesting period. 


Some of the anticipated labor needs of 
States for the food processing industry 
were estimated by WMC as follows: 


Arkansas, 11,000; California (all-year 
needs), 125,000; Delaware, 5,500; Geor- 
gia, 5,000; Illinois, 15,000; Indiana, 
30,000; Maine, 11,000; Maryland, 30,000; 
Michigan, 10,500; Minnesota, 15,000; 
New Jersey, 20,000; Ohio, 17,000; Ore- 
gon, 23,000; Pennsylvania, 13,000; Vir- 
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Wisconsin, 22,000. 


Manpower needs in food processing 
will be filled through recruitment drives 
with well-planned publicity in every 
major canning and packing area in the 
country WMC said. 


“For the most part, in order to pack 
the crop of fruits and vegetables the 
nation must, as in former war years, de- 
pend on volunteer services of tens of 
thousands of persons not normally in the 
labor market,” said Paul V. McNutt, 
chairman of WMC. “If youths, house- 
wives, merchants, ministers, retired pe'- 
sons and others respond this year as they 
did last year, we should have no great 
difficulty in canning and otherwise proc- 
essing the fruit and vegetable crops. We 
are still at war and need all the prec- 
essed foods we can get—as much as we 
have ever needed them.” 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


DELIVERY POINT DEFINED 


Designated prices for vegetables for 
canning and for vegetables for freezing 
were announced respectively on March 
27 and April 10. (It was stated that 
these prices will be used by OPA as the 
maximum raw material costs to be re- 
flected in the 1945 ceiling prices of the 
canned or frozen product.) The delivery 
point for these vegetables for canning 
and for freezing is considered to be the 
canning or freezing plant or major as- 
sembly point, whichever has been custo- 
marily used by growers, canners or 
freezers. 


1944 SUBSIDY PROGRAM 
EXTENDED 


The War Food Administration has ex- 
tended the terminal date of the period for 
eligible sales of designated canned foods, 
under the 1944 subsidy program, from 
April 30, 1945, through June 30, 1945. 
Final date for filing applications for pay- 
ment also has been extended—from May 
31, 1945, through June 30, 1945. Termi- 
nal date for the eligible period of pro- 
duction (April 30, 1945) remains un- 
changed. 

Designated canned foods included in 
the program, announced July 22, 1944, 
and later amended, are canned green 
peas, green pea soup, snap beans, sweet 
corn, tomatoes, tomato juice, tomato 
soup, tomato catsup, tomato puree, to- 
mato paste, tomato sauces, tomato juice 
used in canned mixed vegetable juices 
and tomato cocktail. Purpose of the pro- 
eram is to permit canners to pay support 
prices to growers, and to pack and sell 
the designated canned foods under civil- 
ian price ceilings. 


DRY BEAN CEILING RELIEF 


A change has been made in the defini- 
tion of “packed fruits and vegetables” in 
the provision covering vegetable proc- 
essors’ applications for individual in- 
creases of their ceiling prices for proc- 
essed beans, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration said April 21. 

Most processors of beans also process 
other vegetables (pickles and relishes), 
OPA said. This amendment, which be- 
comes effective April 26, 1945, provides 
that in figuring their profit positions on 
sich vegetable packs to determine 
whether they are entitled to increases in 
tieir ceiling prices for processed beans, 
p-ocessors can include only those pickles 
0: relishes that are made from fresh 
vegetables. 

This amendment also provides that 
pvocessors who apply for an increase in 
tleir ceiling prices for processed beans 
fie the application in duplicate on a form 
(OPA Form 633-2079) designed to pro- 
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vide in a uniform manner the informa- 
tion OPA needs to determine eligibility 
for relief and the extent of the relief to 
be granted. These forms may be obtained 
from the Wholesale-Retail and Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Food Price Division, 
Office of Price Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

The amendment also changes the defi- 
nition of “median” price, making the 
definition conform with customary sta- 
tistical practices. 

(Amendment 2 to Supplement 2 to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1—Proc- 
essed Beans, Processed Macaroni Prod- 
ucts and Processed Noodle Products— 
effective April 26, 1945.) 


RATION POINTS FOR FOREIGN 
WORKERS 


Under arrangements approved by the 
OPA, no ration books are to be issued 
foreign agricultural workers imported 
into this country by the War Food Ad- 
ministration. By virtue of an amendment 
to General Ration Order No. 5, Food Ra- 
tioning for Institutional Users, farm 
labor supply centers of the Office of La- 
bor where a feeding program is being 
carried on, are classified as institutional 
users. Contractors having employment 
agreements with the War Food Admin- 
istration for foreign agricultural workers 
may be classified as institutional users 
upon application to local price and ration 
boards if they are feeding the workers or 
if the workers are residing in the con- 
tractors’ housing and are preparing their 
own food. 

The contractor making application as 
an institutional user will present to the 
local board the employment agreement 
with the War Food Administration or the 
assignment list which will be recognized 
by the local board as a basis for classifi- 
cation as an institutional user and fur- 
ther, as a basis for determining the num- 
ber of ration points to be allotted. This 
procedure will eliminate many of the 
difficulties encountered in the issuance of 
individual ration books. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR 
PLACEMENTS 


Agricultural placements made by the 
United States Employment Service of the 
War Manpower Commission for Febru- 
ary totaled 10,848, WMC announced 
April 12. Of this number, 375 place- 
ments were made in what are considered 
“agricultural and similar services,” such 
as cotton ginning, farm management, 
and horticultural services, while the bulk 
of placements—10,473—were for farm 
production, such as planting and cultiva- 
tion. 

The so-called “farm” placements were 
made as follows: grain, 228; cotton, 


3,622; sugar, 1; tobacco, 3; fruit and 
tree-nut, 120; vegetable, 1,992; dairy, 
291; livestock and poultry, 91; hay and 
peanut, 8; nurseries and greenhouses, 
2,712; general, 1,393 and crop specialties 
not otherwise covered, 12. These agri- 
cultural placements are made in those 
areas where the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Extension Service, 
through agreement with WMC, is using 
facilities of local USES offices, WMC 
said. 


PINEAPPLE PRESERVE 
STANDARD 


The Food and Drug Administration, 
April 14, issued the following opinion 
with respect to pineapple products: 

“In 1943 a number of importers of 
pineapple products were advised that 
various pineapple and sugar mixtures 
purporting to be pineapple preserves but 
which contained somewhat less soluble 
solids than the 68 per cent required by 
the standard of identity for pineapple 
preserves promulgated under the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act should either be 
made to conform to that standard by in- 
creasing the concentration of soluble 
solids or should be labeled as imitation 
pineapple preserve. 

Further consideration of the matter in 
the light of recent court decisions has led 
us to conclude that products of this type 
are illegal under any form of labeling. 
It is not difficult to manufacture pine- 
apple and sugar mixtures so as to con- 
tain not less than 68 per cent soluble 
solids and to otherwise conform to the 
standard for pineapple preserve in every 
particular. 

On and after May 15, 1945, shipments 
of such illegal articles will be denied 
entry. Previously issued administrative 
opinions which are not in accord with 
this notice are hereby rescinded.” 


ASPARAGUS STANDARDS 
HEARING 


A public hearing upon a proposal to 
amend the definition and standards of 
identity for canned asparagus will be held 
at the Department of Agriculture on May 
8. The proposed amendment would pro- 
vide for the optional use of the liquid ex- 
pressed from asparagus stalks or parts 
of such stalks as a packing medium for 
canned asparagus. 

In lieu of oral testimony interested 
persons may submit affidavits at any 
time prior to hearing. They should be 
submitted in quintuplicate and be ad- 
dressed to Edward E. Turkel, Food and 
Drug Administration, who will preside 
at the hearing, at Room 4148, South 
Building, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
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GROWERS PRICES FOR BEANS 
CLARIFIED 


A revision of 1945 grower support 
prices on snap beans for canning, issued 
by the War Food Administration on 
April 6, substantially restored the 1944 
price support level for this commodity, 
and revoked the 1945 schedule of prices 
previously announced on February 14. 

The April 6 announcement stated that 
these new prices were to be effective on 
May 1, 1945. In specifying this date, 
WFA states it was meant that deliveries 
on and after May 1, 1945, under con- 
tracts must be at the schedule of grower 
support prices announced on April 6. 
The 1944 schedule of grower support 
prices for snap beans for canning is ap- 
plicable on deliveries to certified canners 
up to and including April 30. 

The support prices on the other three 
major vegetables for canning, sweet corn, 
green peas, and tomatoes, remain un- 
changed from the levels announced Feb- 
ruary 14. 

Support prices on each of these four 
vegetables are available to growers by 
means of written contracts with certified 
canners. They continue in effect as to 
all tonnage contracted for delivery to 
canners on or before December 29, 1945, 
except that, for snap beans, the 1945 
support prices remain in force on ton- 
nage contracted for delivery up to and 
including February 26, 1946. 

Canners who have contracted for snap 
beans at less than the prices now estab- 
lished will be eligible for certification (or 
may retain certified status already se- 
cured) provided their contracts with 
growers are revised upward to conform 
to the new prices. 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


The appointment of nine members to 
an industry advisory committee repre- 
senting the shrimp industry was an- 
nounced April 16 by the Office of Price 
Administration. The committee member- 
ship includes shrimp producers, canners, 
freezers and other processors, and dis- 
tributors. It will be the purpose of the 
industry group to meet with OPA for 
discussion of industry problems and give 
the agency advice concerning the advisa- 
bility of a revision of present regulations 
covering shrimp before the next shrimp 
season begins (about August 1), OPA 
said. 

Members appointed to the Shrimp In- 
dustry Advisory Committee are: George 
Burgess, Burgess Canning Company, 
New Orleans, La.; Oliver Clark, Clark 
Seafood Company, Bayou La Batre, Ala.; 
Carlton Crawford, Crawford Packing 
Company, Inc., Palacios, Texas; A. P. 
Dorgan, Dorgan Packing Company, Bi- 
loxi, Miss.; Thomas B. Holcombe, Indian 
Ridge Canning Company, Houma, La.; 
J. T. Lopez, Jr., Lopez Shrimp Company, 
St. Augustine, Fla.; Julian McPhillips, 
Southern Shell Fish Company, Inc., Har- 
vey, La.; R. M. Meehan, R. M. Meehan 
Co., Washington, D. C.; P. H. Ploeger, 
ng Atlantic Seafood Packers, Darien, 
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WFA OFFERINGS 


The War Food Administration is offer- 
ing for sale the following listed items: 


CANNED PEAS—To original processors 
31,237 cases of canned peas from 1942 
and 1943 packs. These peas are mostly 
standard 2’s and principally Utah and 
Wisconsin packs and are part of total 
of approximately 728,850 cases of Gov- 
ernment-owned peas which are being re- 
turned to civilian trade as rapidly as 
grade and condition can be determined. 

Each original processor is being noti- 
fied of amount of his merchandise being 
offered, and will have until 5:00 P.M. 
(E.W.T.) April 30, 1945, to submit offers 
to purchase to Sales Branch, Office of 
Supply, CCC, WFA, Washington 25, 
D. C. Further information can be ob- 
tained from Fenton Albright of same 
office, or by telephoning Republic 4142, 
Extension 5479. 


JAM—To all established food distribu- 
tors, State purchasing agents and hotel 
and restaurant suppliers, 2505 cases 1943 
pack jam, previously offered for sale to 
both original and competitive processors. 
Packed six No. 10 cans to case, 1005 
cases fancy grade quince jam stored in 
Wilmington, Delaware, and 1500 cases 
nectarine jam, off-grade because of color, 
stored in Salisbury, Maryland, both lots 
in excellent condition. 

Quince jam is offered at $12.62 per 
dozen cans and nectarine at $18.68 per 
dozen cans f.o.b. present location. These 
prices are 1944 Office of Price Adminis- 
tration civilian ceiling prices of original 
processor and include freight from Cheri- 
ton, Virginia, where jam was packed, to 
present location. 

No offers for less than entire lot of 
either quince or nectarine jam will be 
considered. It is subject to prior sale, 
and acceptance of offer will be deter- 
mined by filing date and time of offer to 
purchase. 

Offer expires at 5:00 P.M. (E.W.T.) 
April 30, 1945. Further information can 
be obtained from E. M. Norton of Sales 
Branch, Office of Supply, CCC, War Food 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., 
or by telephone Republic 4142, Extension 
2932. 


CANNED PEACHES—WF A announces the 
contemplated sale of 1,322 cases of “Val 
Vita” brand canned peaches. Yellow cling 
halves in light syrup. The commodity 
offered for sale on an “as is, where is” 
basis shows some stained cases, rusted 
cans, and some swellers and leakers, and 
are offered to wholesale grocers, chain 
store and retail-owned warehouses, insti- 
tutions, salvage dealers, and other simi- 
lar normal trade channels. The product 
was packed by the Val Vita Food Prod- 
ucts Inc., Fullerton, California, 6/10 cans 
to the case and is located at the Eagle 
Warehouse & Storage Co., Inc., 80 Third 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Visual inspection of the commodity 
may be made by presenting a copy of the 
sales announcement at the warehouse 
and defraying inspection charges, if any, 


Offers to buy must arrive at 150 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., not later 
than 3:00 P.M., E.W.T., May 5, 1945, 
and will be considered for acceptance not 
later than May 8. The purchaser shall 
furnish CCC a ration check for the full 
amount of the purchase, 270 points per 
No. 10 can. The ration check must ac- 
company payment for the commodity and 
shall be made payable to the “War Food 
Administration.” 

For further information on this pro- 
posed sale prospective bidders may com- 
municate with Arthur Klein, In Charge, 
Sales Office, Office of Supply, WF A, CCC, 
150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


LONG RANGE WEATHER 
PROBABILITIES 


More accurate “know-when”’ of trouble- 
some drought, as well as other weather 
hazards, may be added to the farmer’s 
growing fund of weather knowledge as 
the result of a study made by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, from 
Weather Bureau records. The Soil Con- 
servation Service, which made the study, 
has developed a statistical method of 
gaging the probable occurrence of 
drought in any locality in the United 
States at any time of the year. Although 
the complex method is necessarily limited 
to use by scientists, the information ob- 
tained may be used by agronomists and 
others for the farmer’s benefit, in adapt- 
ing soil and water conservation work, as 
well as other farm activities, to weather 
conditions. It is possible that in time a 
farmer (or any other person) might be 
given a chart showing the probability of 
weather hazards in his locality, for vir- 
tually every day of the year. 

Because the information obtained 
shows when sequences or dry or rainy 
days are most likely to occur, it can be 
valuable in checking day to day weather 
forecasts and in long range planning as 
well. It can be used, for instance, for 
selecting a planting time when a killing 
drought is least apt to occur during the 
period needed for germination of the 
seed. Agricultural workers probably 
will evolve many practical uses for the 
material provided by the study. 

Applying to drought the theory of 
probability used by insurance authorities 
in deriving life expectancy tables, the 
SCS research division puts into the hands 
of climatologists and other scientists a 
technique that also can be employed to 
discover probable occurrences of other 
climatic hazards such as intensities of 
rainfall and extremes of temperature. 
Drought was selected for trying out this 
method because drought data already has 
been compiled and _ tabulated, from 
Weather Bureau records of 1898 to 19387, 
for stations representing every climatic 
area of the continental United States. 


BUYS OZARK PLANT 


James O. Harris, Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas, has bought the canning factory at 
Exeter, Missouri, and will operate on 
beans and tomatoes this season. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


“A” FLAG FOR OTOE 

Fitting ceremonies were held in the 
company’s new warehouse when the “A” 
flag for achievement in food processing 
was awarded to the Otoe Food Products 
Company, Nebraska City, Nebraska, on 
April 11. Lt. Col. P. H. Hand of the 
Quartermaster Depot at Kansas City, 
made the presentation to President John 
W. Steinhart, Morton W. Steinhart, 
General Manager, and Gordon Arm- 
strong, representing the 400 employes. 

In making the award Col. Hand im- 
pressed upon employees the magnitude 
and essentiality of their work when he 
told something of the food needs of the 
Army, which add up to 5 pounds per sol- 
dier a day, or 40 million pounds a day, 
which must be purchased and processed 
and delivered in half a hundred foreign 
countries. 


ELECTS OFFICERS 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
Springbrook (Ore.) Canning Company, 
Howard H. George was elected Presi- 


dent; S. L. Parrett, Vice-President; B. 


M. Lefevre, Secretary; Blanche Carlisle, 
Treasurer; and Vera Painten, Assistant 
Treasurer. Arthur Parrish, W. E. 
Burke, Carl Schaltenbrand, and B. M. 
Lefevre were elected Directors. 


FOURTH “E” FOR PHILLIPS 


Col. Albanus Phillips, President of the 
Phillips Packing Company, has received 
notification that the men and women of 
his organization have just been awarded 
for the fourth time, the Army-Navy “E” 
for outstanding achievement in produc- 
ing materials essential to the war effort. 
The original Army-Navy “E” was 
awarded Phillips’ war workers on Octo- 
ber 23, 1943; the first white star followed 
on April 8, 1944, and just six months 
later the third citation with two white 
stars was received. The fourth award 
with three white stars came on April 16. 


COLORADO BROKERS ELECT 


At a recent meeting of the Colorado 
Food Brokers Association at Denver, G. 
Ernest Ryan of C. R. Hurd Brokerage 
Company, was elected President; Paul L. 
Vosbrugh, Vice-President; and Benjamin 
Kurtzman, Secretary. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Kenneth E. Swartz, Davenport, Ia., 
food broker, is moving to new and larger 
quarters at 616 Kahl Building, that city. 
He has been located in the Schmidt 
Building in Davenport for the past 21 
years. 
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DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 
MOVES 


The National Dehydrators Association 
has moved its headquarters from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to 240 Pure Oil Building, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


FMC WAR ORDERS 


Food Machinery Corporation has re- 
ceived new Government contracts total- 
ing more than $49 million for the manu- 
facture of the “Water Buffalo,” Amphib- 
ious Tanks and parts, according to a re- 
port received. The new orders will ex- 
tend production through December 31, 
1945. Back log of war orders now stands 
at $193 million, the report reveals. 


CANCELS MEETING 


The annual spring meeting of the 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers which was to have been held in 
Milwaukee, June 11-13, has been can- 
celled. 


PRO-COATING BOOKLET 


At the request of the Quartermaster 
Corps, American Can Company has pre- 
pared and published a revised edition of 
its brochure “The Procoating of Proc- 
essed Food Containers.” The purpose of 
the booklet is to assist the Quartermaster 
Corps and canners in constructing and 
operating equipment for coating export 
food containers. 

The revised edition has been prepared 
so that more recently developed machin- 
ery can be brought to the attention of 
those who must furnish pro-coated con- 
tainers. Copies are available by request 
to any American Can Company office. 


USWGA TO MEET 


Members of the board of governors and 
executive committee of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association will hold 
a two-day meeting in Washington, on 
April 26 and 27. The association will 
be host to the officers and a number of 
guests at a dinner at the Hotel May- 
flower on the evening of April 26. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 
April 23—Rotary Club, Niagara Falls, 
¥ 


‘April 24— Rotary Club, Westfield, 
Nao 

April 24— Kiwanis Club, Dunkirk, 
Na 

April 25—Grocery Manufacturers Rep- 
resentatives of Rochester, Rochester, 
Na 

April 26—Broadcast—E. W. Edwards 
Son Cooking School, Rochester, N. Y. 

April 27—Grocery Manyfacturers Rep- 
resentatives of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTS 
CAMERON 


Allan M. Cameron has been appointed 
general manager of equipment develop- 
ment and manufacturing of Continental 
Can Company, according to Paul E. 
Pearson, vice president in charge of 
equipment development and research. He 
will have jurisdiction over all company 
machine shops and related development 
work, and will maintain his headquarters 
at the McDonald Machine Shop at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Cameron is also president and 
treasurer of the Cameron Can Machinery 
Company, a wholly-owned Continental 
subsidiary. He first became active in the 
Cameron plant during his college days 
when he spent his summers learning the 
machinist trade and becoming familiar 
with the assembly of can-making machin- 
ery. Following his graduation from the 
University of Illinois in 1926 with a B.S. 
degree in Mechanical Engineering, he 
joined the company and was. soon made 
a vice president and director. For the 
next few years he traveled extensively 
throughout the United States and South 
America, installing can-making machin- 
ery and studying ways of making im- 
provements. He became president and 
treasurer following the death of his 
father in 1934. The Cameron Company 
was acquired by Continental in 1944. 


W. W. Tomkins and G. E. Nelson have 
been appointed assistants to the general 
manager and will assist Mr. Cameron on 
technical and administrative matters. 
Mr. Nelson was formerly manager of the 
Chicago machine shop #33; he is suc- 
ceeded in this position by Hans Hanel. 


Two Continental machine shops under 
Mr. Cameron’s jurisdiction, both located 
at 7600 South Racine Avenue, received 
an Army-Navy “E” Award at a joint 
ceremony Saturday, April 21. 


CANNED vs. FRESH 


People in the United States eat twice 
as many canned vegetables per capita 
today than they did in 1909 but only one- 
fourth more fresh vegetables—a fact due 
largely to the greater convenience of the 
tin can and to the public’s growing 
awareness that canned foods retain more 
minerals and vitamins than many home- 
cooked fresh foods. In 1909, approxi- 
mately 7.8 pounds of fresh vegetables 
were consumed for every pound of com- 
mercially canned vegetables. In 1943— 
despite the tremendous allocation of 
canned foods to the armed forces and 
Lend Lease—only 3.7 pounds of fresh 
vegetables were consumed for every 
pound of canned vegetables. 


ONION PEELING MACHINE 


U. S. Department of Agriculture sci- 
entists have developed a “comparatively 
simple machine” which will peel onions 
with little difficulty, using a jet of steam 
which blasts off the outer skin, 
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THE EFFECT OF WAR DEVELOPMENTS ON 


THE METAL CONTAINER OF THE FUTURE 


PRE-WAR MATERIALS 


The following types of can making ma- 
terials were used in 1940 which was the 
last normal pre-war year: 


(1) Hot Dipped Tinplate for hermeti- 
cally sealed food cans requiring solder- 
ing. 

(2) Hot dipped Terneplate for her- 
metically sealed non-food cans requiring 
soldering. 


(3) Pack rolled hot mill blackplate for 
dry, oily or non-corrosive food and non- 
food containers, not requiring soldering. 


(4) Can end seaming compounds con- 
taining natural rubber. 

(5) Can enamels containing imported 
drying oils and natural gums. 

(6) Can solders containing 40% to 
50% tin. 


‘Other metals were tried from time to 
time but they were either not nearly as 
good as or as cheap as cans made from 
tinplate or terneplate. 


Enamelled steel containers for her- 
metically sealed high temperature proc- 
essed foods had too short a container life 
and were more expensive than tinplate 
containers. 


All of the above materia's except steel 
came from the Far East, so shortly after 
Japan invaded Manchuria, the Research 
Laboratories of the can companies began 
work to find substitutes for the tin on 
tinplate and in can solders, for the natu- 
ral rubber in end seaming compounds 
and domestic or synthetic materials for 
the imported materials in lacquers even 
though we always considered all of them 
irreplaceable by substitutes. Of all of 
these materials, of course, tin was most 
irreplaceable. 


THEN CAME WAR 


When we entered the war, it was de- 
cided that the tin stock pile, plus the tin 
from the detinning of used cans and the 
small amount of tin to be produced at 
the Texas City smelter must last for a 
period of 5 years. The Quartermaster 
Corps further stated that pre-war qual- 
ity tin cans must be supplied for all of 
the canned food requirements for the 
Armed Forces until any substitutes to 
be developed were proven satisfactory by 
a successful domestic use for a reason- 
able period of time. Further, they stated 
they would use 25% to 30% of the total 
amount of food canned in normal years. 
This was very significant because no tin 
would be available for the manufacture 
of domestic containers unless the can- 
ners, can companies, the steel companies 
and suppliers did something to save our- 
selves by fully exploring all of the fol- 
lowing conservation measures. 

(1) Use other metals in place of tin- 
plate. 


By C. E. MAIER 
Director of Container Research * 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Before the Canned Foods Association of 


Ontario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada, December 6th, 1944 


(2) Use steel plate with no tin coat- 
ing. 

(3) Use less tin coating on tinplate. 

(4) Use low-tin or tinless solders. 

(5) Use low rubber or rubberless can 
seaming compounds. 

(6) Use domestic drying oils and res- 
ins for can enamels. 

(7) Use substitutes non-metallic cans 
for unessential products. 


Over-night the can companies lost 25% 
of. their total can business due to WPB 
orders prohibiting cans for oil, beer, dog 
food, coffee, or any other product that 
was formerly packed in paper bags, bot- 
tles, or bulk. The restrictive orders also 
included other products that the public 
did not need as a basic necessity such 
as paint for homes, etc. 


Most canners of these non-essential 
products either went back to glass or 
paper containers which they used before 
they adopted cans, some packers had 
enough war business so that they decided 
to stop packing non-essential products 
and where no containers on the market 
was satisfactory for some of the more 
important non-essential products, the can 
companies developed better all-paper or 
paper bodied cans with blackplate ends 
made from steel mill rejects or scraps of 
plate from other can making operations. 
This is how the metal container manu- 
facturers got into the business of making 
paper cans for paint and other dry, oily 
or non-corrosive, non processed food and 
non-food products. 


THE INDUSTRY GOES TO WORK 


However, the canners, can companies, 
steel companies and the suppliers of 
other can making materials agreed we 
were not going to stop making cans for 
essential food products without putting 
up a good mental battle to stretch the 
available tin supply over the 5 year 
period which it was agreed the war 
might last. After voluntarily reducing 
the tin from 1% lbs. per base box to 14 
Ibs. per base box on hot dipped tinplate, 
the Government agreed to help us by let- 
ting us have a little more than the 1/5th 
of the total available tin supply for the 
first year, on the promise that we would 


* Mr. Maier has since been appointed Technical 
Assistant to Paul E. Pearson, Vice-President in 
charge of equipment development and research. 


make up for this by using less than the 
allotment over the remaining 4 years. 
With this concession and so much at 
stake, we literally worked day and night. 
By a review of past work as well as 
by making accelerated tests, it was shown 
that metals other than tinplate were not 
practical for processed food containers 
for one reason or another, except alumi- 


‘num which could have been used for 


many meat, fish and a few other products 
but there just was not enough of it even 
for the airplane industry without build- 
ing many new plants for its production. 


THE RESULTS 


The intense cooperative research pro- 
grams with the canners and can company 
suppliers spear-headed by the Research 
Departments of the can companies, pro- 
duced the following results in the U.S.A. 


(1) The development and production 
of million of base boxes of a Bonderized 
steel plate requiring no tin, which after 
lacquering both sides, could be used for 
ends of cans for processed, non-acid vege- 
tables, meat, fish and dairy products, and 
for non-soldered cans for non-processed 
food and non-food products. 


(2) The development and production 
of millions of base boxes of tinplate with 
only % lb. of tin per base box by a new 
high-speed electro-plating method after 
which the tin coating was fused so that 
it had a hot dipped tinplate appearance. 
This plate could be soldered like hot 
dipped tinplate and was _ satisfactory 
after enamelling for can bodies in combi- 
nation with lacquered, Bonderized steel 
ends for processed non-acid vegetables, 
meat, fish and dairy products, as well as 
for many non-processed food and non- 
food products where enamelled steel 
Bonderized steel or terneplate could not 
be used. 


(3) The development and use of can 
solders with 2% to 4% of tin instead of 
from 40% to 50%. 


(4) The development of can seaming 
compounds containing either synthetic 
rubber or no natural rubber at all. 


(5) The development of can lacquers 
containing only domestic or synthetic 
drying oils and resins to replace those 
formerly imported from the Far East. 


(6) The development of methods for 
the high speed soldering of lacque’, 
Bonderized steel plate bodies so that a 
practically tinless container can be mace 
if our stock pile of tin ever gets danger- 
ously low before the end of the war or 
before we can get unlimited supplies of 
tin again. 

Due to the lack of facilities to produce 
electrolytic tinplate and Bonderized steel 
plate, very limited lacquering facilities, 
the fact that a high percentage of food 
packed is for the Army or for export and 
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guard conqueror of 
disease-bearing pests! 


THE CANNING TRADE 


N the development of DDT, destroyer of the malaria-carrying mos- 

quito and the typhus-bearing louse, scientists see a day when the earth 
will be forever rid of two scourges that have recurrently decimated 
populations since time immemorial. 


Merck & Co., Inc., of Rahway, N. J., who manufacture it for the U. S. 
Navy, take the precaution to package this new wonder insecticide in 
Crown cans. For, despite the rigors of many handlings and widely varying 
climatic conditions incident to the thousands of miles this vital chemical 
must travel, Crown cans assure its complete protection ...the retention 
of full strength... thus preserving the lethal qualities of DDT ready for 
lifesaving service in pestilence-endangered areas throughout the world. 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 


CROWN CAN COMPANY - NEW YORK ~+ PHILADELPHIA 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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in view of the hardships which their use 
would create for the can manufacturer 
and the canner, it has not been necessary 
in Canada to use electrolytic tinplate and 
Bonderized steel plate. 

After several years of experience in 
the United States involving the use of 
30 to 50 billion of the “wartime” con- 
tainers, it has been demonstrated that 
they can be used without any trouble 
whatever by the canner, distributor and 
consumer by following only a few simple 
precautions which have always been good 
practice anyway. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR THE CANNER 

1. Keep the air content in containers 
at a minimum. 

(a) Avoid the incorporation of air in 
the preparation of product. 

(b) Maintain as high a filling and 
closing temperature as is conducive to 
good canning practice. 


(c) Maintain steam exhaust or vacuum 
packing equipment at its maximum effi- 
ciency where used. 

2. Vent air from retort at beginning 
of process to eliminate the external cor- 
rosion caused by air in steam processing. 


3. Avoid corrosive waters for water 
processing and for cooling cans after 
processing.—Corrosion can be expected 
with waters containing over 75 p.p.m. of 
soluble sulphates or chlorides but is 
readily overcome by the addition of ap- 
proximately one pound of sodium chro- 
mate per 10,000 gallons of water. 


4. Thoroughly dry cans immediately 
after cooling. 

(a) Drain off as much of the cooling 
water as possible. 

(b) Avoid over-cooling which will de- 
lay can from drying, but remember that 
under-cooling is also dangerous because 
of the possibility of thermophilic spoilage. 

5. Do not box wet cans. 


6. Do not use boxes or cartons that 


give off corrosive vapors. The volatile 
corrosive vapors given off by wooden 
cases made from green and insufficiently 
dried lumber has caused considerable ex- 
terior can corrosion. Corrosive fumes 
are also given off by the new waterproof 
ammonium chloride catalyzed urea-for- 
maldehyde resin adhesives used in the 
manufacture of waterproof solid fibre 
cases used for overseas shipments when 
these glues are not properly and 
promptly converted to their water in- 
soluble form by the application of heat 
during the manufacture of the water- 
proof fiber board. 


7. Avoid the use of corrosive carton or 
label glues. The hot melt rosin types of 
label glues cause no corrosion compared 
to water base label glues under adverse 
storage and exposure conditions. As a 
matter of interest, the United States 
Quartermaster Corps has shown that 
paper labels accelerate the exterior cor- 
rosion of canned goods under the adverse 
shipping, storage and exposure condi- 
tions existing in all the theaters of War 
and their use has been abandoned in 
favor of simple codes printed on the can 


iz 


with waterproof can marking ink or by 
shallow embossing. 


8. Store canned goods in a dry place 
and at the lowest practical uniform tem- 
perature. Storage in high humidity ware- 
houses where the temperature is low but 
which varies appreciably will cause 
“sweating” which accelerates exterior 
can rusting. A dry uniform temperature 
storage condition for canned goods can- 
not be emphasized too greatly and may, 
in many cases, require heated warehous- 
ing with the installation of fans to in- 
sure good air circulation as well, the in- 
stallation of a temperature regulator to 
insure temperature uniformity because 
the higher the warehouse temperature, 
the lower the relative humidity, and the 
more uniform the temperature, the less is 
the hazard of “sweating.” In general, 
the warehouse temperature should be 
maintained at slightly higher than the 
highest daytime outdoor temperature 
during the cold high humidity winter 
months especially. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR THE DISTRIB- 
UTOR AND CONSUMER 


1. Store canned goods in a dry place 
at the lowest practical uniform tempera- 
ture. 


2. Limit inventories of canned goods. 
3. Use oldest stock first. 


You canners and particularly those in 
the United States, all know how success- 
ful we have been in our conservation of 
tin and other materials, because, even 
though the quantity of cans has been 
somewhat restricted, and our profits 
somewhat lower, all of us are still in 
business and ready to face an active post- 
war market in pretty good shape. 


Even though we had to adopt emer- 
gency can making materials virtually 
overnight due to the time required to re- 
establish our tin production facilities to 
pre-war levels, it is almost a certainty 
that we will not return to the use of 
pre-war types of can making material 
for a considerable time after the end of 
either the war in Europe or the Pacific 
area, and when we do, the policy will be 
to very gradually increase the amount 
of tin used for each of the types of 
products packed, based on the urgency of 
their container requirements, provided, 
of course, that a lower tin coating weight 
plate is not found to have an entirely 
satisfactory service life in the interim. 
Therefore, the can manufacturer, the 
canner, the consumer, as well as the sup- 
plier of container materials, will be given 
ample further opportunities to determine 
the permanent value of the “Wartime 
Container Materials” which it is already 
indicated by two or three years of actual 
experience have been erroneously mis- 
named “substitute materials.” This will 
permit not only cbservation of the effects 
on products and containers of longer 
periods of storage on the products now 
permitted the use of “Wartime” metal 
containers, but also on products not now 
permitted in any type of metal container. 


CAN-MAKERS USE OF WARTIME 
DEVELOPMENTS 


While the continued use of some of our 
wartime developments will depend on 
their relative cost and performance in 
competition with pre-war materials, the 
following are the writer’s opinions of 
their future use by the can manufactur- 
ers in the United States. 


CAN LACQUERS 


Can Lacquers made from synthetic oils 
and resin have been so successful, that 
even when pre-war materials are avail- 
able they will have to be appreciably 
cheaper before we return to their use. 
Even then we will have to learn to use 
them all over again before they will 
equal the can enamels made from syn- 
thetic materials. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS 


Synthetic rubber can sealing com- 
pounds have been equal or superior to 
those made from natural rubber and if 
presently predicted low cost synthetic 
rubber becomes a reality we will not re- 
turn to the use of natural rubber com- 
pounds. 


CAN SOLDERS 


Can making troubles and the percent- 
age of leaky cans not only decreased with 
its use but the soldered side seams are 
stronger at both room temperature and 
at the high temperature of processing. 
Further, test packs made on all of the 
basic types of food products using cans 
soldered with low tin content solder by 
the laboratories of the can manufactur- 
ers, National Canners Association and 
confirmed by solder pellet feeding tests 
on dogs conducted by the Yale Univer- 
sity Medical School show that no appre- 
ciable increase in lead pickup by the 
various types of food products results. 
While the solder cut along the outside 
soldered side seam does not have quite 
as bright a color as when high tin lead 
solder is used, may become slightly more 
dull and gray over a period of time due 
to oxidation and does not have quite as 
great a corrosion resistance under severe 
corrosion conditions, its very successful 
use for approximately two and one half 
years in the United States and Canada 
on approximately. 35 to 50 billion con- 
tainers for all domestic and many export 
containers certainly makes its discon- 
tinuance after the war very doubtful. 


Perhaps high tin lead solders will be 
used to a limited extent for a few exports 
where a particularly difficult atmosphere 
corrosion condition exists such as is the 
case in the storage in the open of Army 
ration cans or where the use of higher 
melting low tin solders in the hand sol- 
dering of small orders of cans and for 
attaching nozzels, handles and other con- 
tainer parts is too difficult. 


BLACK PLATE 


Since pack rolled hot mill blackplate 
has been replaced in U.S.A. and will be 
in Canada with cold-rolled deoxidized 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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HOLLING && 


Vachtner Conpovation 
EQUIPMENT Food Machinery Corp 
—~ 


proud le fel obs tls name 
on the 
Kyler Kyler Bower 


KEY 
PROFITS 


For the successful operation of a pea or 


10 Outstanding Features 
. | lima bean cannery, no mechanical equip- Circulating Lap-End Pasting System— 


adjusts to any width 
used 
ment is so important as efficient and eco- Large Label Box—regulated without stop- 
ping machine 
nomical hulling equipment. Machines that Feed Can Spacer— adjustable 
Conveying Belts—operate on tapered rollers 
Seaming Pad—self-adjusting 
Label Replenishing Signal—saves time 
Automatic Controt—no jamming in dis- 
charge chute 
Can Burnisher—removes rust; improves 
appearance 
Label Range—all grades, sizes handled Circulating Lap-End Posting System 


the FMC-KYLER BOXER 


will thresh the highest percentage of the 


quality from the vines, that reduce break- 


age and save peas, largely determine the 


profit. 


For this reason, Hamachek Ideal Viners 


and equipment are playing an increasingly 


Motor driven or 
hand operated. 
Maximum speed 
with minimum 
man-power and 


important part in the production of canned 


and frozen peas and lima beans. 


Motor Driven FMC- 
Kyler Boxer 


BRAND NEW FMC CATALOG.| 


contains full details of these | = 
new additions to FMC’s | 
Sey complete line of food proc- | 
equipment. 


MACHINE CO. 
KEWAUNEE WISe 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


oPrague-Sells Division Hoopeston, Illinois 
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“‘BUNCH SUPPERS” AND ADVERTISING--- 


A chance for intimate contact with new or unfamiliar products—And the results—The effects 
of advertising—By BETTER PROFITS 


It seems as if for a time at least, the 
great wave of retail spending has spent 
itself. Here and there with increasing 
frequency we hear: “I am working at 
Such and Such a war plant. No telling 
how much longer I will be there so I am 
going to go easy on spending for a while 
until I see how things turn out.” Still, 
retail food distributors dispose readily of 
frozen chicken a la king, which costs 
seventy-five cents at retail for enough to 
serve three persons and which is guar- 
anteed to contain a minimum of three 
ounces of chicken. Of course, purchasers 
will argue, chicken a la king is not ra- 
tioned, it can be stretched to serve four 
people. How long folks will continue to 
buy it depends altogether on the length 
of time during which we will find meats 
and fats under heavy ration points. As 
we look at the starving populations in 
practically all areas from which the 
enemy has been driven thus far, we 
should realize we may be in for curtail- 
ment of home food supplies for some 
time no matter how badly this may make 
us feel. As canners and processors of 
food in glass and tin, just how should 
we react to this outlook? 


Last night in our home several friends 
were discussing advertising and one of- 
fered an opinion we still hear voiced 
often. He said: “It seems to me that 
the Government should cause much ad- 
vertising to be discontinued, or at least 
limit it drastically, until our present 
stocks of raw materials needed in the 
furtherance of the war effort are replen- 
ished and there is enough for all.” It 
happens he is engaged in the operation 
of a small plant making various hospital 
supplies for Uncle Sam, and I know he 
has been hampered in his operations by 
inability to get all the shipping contain- 
ers he has needed. He naturally ‘feels 
that if canners were not using many 
hundreds of thousands of cases there 
might be more for him. He then sees 
Campbell’s Soup advertised and he con- 
cludes more soup is being sold because 
of the advertising, thus his need for con- 
tainers is intensified. This is the line 
of reasoning’ with which we often meet 
these days and sometimes in high places. 


It may be mentioned in passing that 
some pressure groups are against the 
expenditure of vast sums for advertising, 
believing the money thus spent ought to 
be passed on to the consumer. While 
they do not willingly admit advertising 
creates more jobs and _ opportunities, 
often for their own members, they do 
advertise their policies and programs in 
order to influence thinking favorably as 
far as they are concerned. 
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BUNCH SUPPERS 


At this gathering in my home last 
night were a number of delicacies 
brought by one lady and another to make 
up one of those “Bunch Suppers” so well 
known in many parts of the country. 
Examination of the labels showed 
olives, strawberry preserves, sliced sweet 
pickles, and other preserved foods carry- 
ing labels with which we were not fa- 
miliar. One of your products or even 
more may have been in the lot but the 
missus and I had never seen them before. 
If yours were among them, you may for 
a moment be happy that your fine foods 
have entered another home, been enjoyed, 
and that when we are next in the market 
for a like item that your label will be 
remembered. This may well be the case. 
And you will say: “I, too, have never 
spent any money in advertising my 
products.” That’s all very well, but what 
about the foods we used to use and to 
which we were accustomed, what has be- 
come of them? 


At the moment we may conclude that 
they have been missing lately because 
maybe, the Government has been taking 
them for the army or navy, and so dis- 
miss the matter. We still remember their 
flavor and deliciousness. Next week we 
look for them again on the shelves of our 
favorite food store. We do not find them 
and we take yours again. A week or 
two later the search is continued but for 
a shorter time. In this instance your 
labels are gone and newcomers have 
taken their places. In a few months we 
remember our old favorites in foods only 
hazily and are satisfied to take anything 
we can find. As truthful a picture as 


I can paint in words. 


The established food canners, who are 
advertising in an effort to help the con- 
sumer realize better the situation of the 
retail dealer who does not have their 
favorite brands in stock at all times, are 
not only helping toward a better under- 
standing between them and the retail 
dealer as well as the housewife too, but 
they are also helping keep alive the 
brands for which we look when their 
names are mentioned. More of this ad- 
vertising should be done. On the other 
hand, many canners who have never ad- 
vertised before ought to engage in adver- 
tising at once against the end of the 
wars and rationing. 


NEED TO ADVERTISE 


To the average small canner these 
words must seem empty and without a 
lot of meaning. It is to all such I address 
the remainder of this column. No matter 
where you are located, no matter how 
small your probable output in 1945, you 
are still in a position where you are actu- 


ally doing already some sort of adver- 
tising. In the quality you have packed 
in the past you have a potent force for 
building more business, if you have ad- 
hered strictly to quality packs. If you 
have been lax at times in doing this, 
now, today, is the time in which to re- 


-solve to ever maintain quality at its 


highest. If your labels have been well 
thought out and are truly indicative of 
the quality you offer you have again 
built better than you knew. If your 
brokerage representatives have been rep- 
resentative men in their communities you 
have been helped in your sales by their 
prestige. You have a good ground work 
from which to start your more complete 
advertising campaigns. 


Start small, but start. Local news- 
paper advertising in your own local terri- 
tory will serve as a good eye-opener to 
the possibilities inherent in newspaper 
ads. You do not need an advertising 
man. Your newspaper copy writer or 
advertising solicitor will do all that is 
necessary in preparing copy and layouts 
for you. The interest of your local 
dealers in your product will be increased, 
consumer demand will gain in intensity. 
You may have a favorite market where 
you are well established but you have 
been going along for a year or two, half 
promising yourself and your customers 
you would support them some day. If 
this is the case, let your impulse be your 
guide. Get started there too. Your local 
broker knows the local advertising men, 
he has a spléndid idea as to which publi- 
cations or publication you should use if 
you have a choice. Seek his advice and 
act on it. 


State Secretaries of canners Associa- 
tions sometimes are asked to do strange 
things for members. They will not be 
startled too much if you ask their advice 
as to how you may best and most eco- 
nomically proceed in supporting your 
sales by advertising. Simply let the fact 
you are thinking of advertising be known 
and you will probably be solicited by 
radio sales people, some magazine solici- 
tors may also visit you as well as the 
contact men from the daily or weekly 
papers. Lean a little on your advisor» 
here. Seek their advice and act on it 2s 
you think best. Do not be misled by the 
local firemen getting up a program for 
an anniversary ball for which some ou'- 
side solicitor is selling space. Place an 
ad in the M.E. Ladies Aid Cookbook if 
you wish, but charge it off to goodwill or 
some like account. 

Start on a real advertising program in 
paper, over the air or in a magazine or 
two, even a trade paper! (sic) The 
sooner you do the sooner will your sales 
and profits finally increase. 
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Ayars 
TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
Gor syruping 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 


Here’s a Protective Hand 
Over Productive Earnings 


“Insurance in need is insur- 
ance indeed , and no busi- 
ness needs protection more 
than the canner faced with a 
mid-season fire loss. 


Offering 7 different types of 
coverage tailored to suit your 
requirements, Lansing B.War- 
ner, Inc., protects your pro- 
duction earnings, including 
profits, at low cost. 


Write us for the story of Pro- 
duction Earnings coverage. 


to meet your trade requirements. 


=) 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 
to the 

Foon. PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 

DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 

FOR 36 YEARS 


_ INCORPORATED 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


No Let-Up in Consumer Demand—The Fal- 
lacy of Heavy Surpluses After V-E Day— 
Ask Our Fighting Forces to do Without?— 
Damage from Frosts Still Uncertain— 
Canners Wiser 


THE MARKET—There is no let-up in the 
demand from the consumers, even in face 
of ration points and high prices on some 
items. When they want the goods they 
buy them and this keeps the shelves of 
the retailers cleaned or lightly filled, and 
it brings the calls upon the suppliers that 
gives them real worry. Need it be said 
that there are practically no supplies to 
be obtained from the producers, the can- 
ners having been cleaned out, or such 
goods as they may hold owned by some 
long-time good customer for later ship- 
ment. That may not look like good dis- 
tribution, but as a fact it is proving to 
be the salvation of the market, as it 
leaves some at least with goods which 
the public wants. It, of course, breeds 
stories of huge holdings by some of these 
far sighted buyers, especially among the 
chains, but they can never put a definite 
finger on any. The consumer could wish 
that the stories were true, as it would 
then give them hope that they might get 
some later, and regularly. 

And there continue to be those profit- 
hungry marketeers who predict that with 
the coming of V-E day there will be a 
virtual deluge of canned foods, especially, 
loosed upon the market, utterly ignoring 
the fact that the end of May normally 
represents the time when the old-year’s 
pack of canned foods—that is the pack 
of the previous season—is about petered 
out and consumer hunger for canned 
foods at its peak. This was always so 
except in years of deep depression and 
lack of buying ability on the part of the 
consumers, when those formerly well 
known “carry-overs” accumulated; but 
since war-time consumer buying set in 
that supply vanishes months earlier, and 
there has been no semblence of a “carry- 
over.” And this is not to mention that 
V-E day has been set back no one knows 
how long, but certainly that it will not 
come soon, and even if it does that the 
goods now held by our armed forces are 
all needed, and more, too. We heard a 
man say that there are men so profit- 
hungry, that under the guise of helping 
the “poor consumer” (who has felt but 
little or no restriction and certainly no 
deprivation so far in this war) they 
would rob our fighting boys and girls of 
the food they claim is needed—that is 
they say that the Government is heavily 
over-buying in face of the repeated de- 
nials of this, and the detailed accounting 
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of the real situated by the men who know 
and not by men who are utterly ignorant 
of what they say. This disturbs the un- 
thinking element of the market, but their 
tribe is familiar and well known, and 
consequently totally discounted by the 
great mass, who in their patriotic fervor 
would give those who are fighting for us 
even more than is now given them. The 
great mass of the people are sound at 
heart, but we can expect to always have 
a few—well, just let’s say, otherwise. 


crops—The more than a month of sum- 
mer-like weather during March has been 
succeeded by cooler weather in April, 
considerable rain, some excessive, and 
frost damages not yet possible to reliably 
estimate. New York State and other 
cherry regions fear that their crops were 
heavily damaged, up to 80% say some. 
And of course other fruit crops suffered, 
but it will be well to wait until the effect 
upon the buds can be studied, and the 
real damage estimated. The old “Peach 
Killer” long since ceased to be an influ- 
ence upon the canned foods market, and 
nothing in the fruit line needs any sort 
of a boost, marketwise. Canners have 
become wiser and now refuse to rush 
into future contracts before the seed has 
been planted or they know how much 
acreage they may get. Now they want 
to see the packs progress to a point where 
they know that they will be able to fill 
the Government’s “take,” and then they 
will be able to better figure what they 
may have for their best customers. And 
they have assured those best customers 
that they will be taken care of to the best 
of their ability, and the customers know 
it. No use trying to persuade a canner 
in that position to let out just another 
lot of goods, and there are no prices that 
will tempt them, even if they could be 
accepted. 


New Jersey which seemed rather hard 
hit by the frost, reports that peaches 
were damaged not to exceed 5% as it now 
looks, the apple crop possibly 10%. Some 
first blossoms were hurt on strawberries, 
and there was spotted damage to blue- 
berries, a crop that is now receiving con- 
siderably more attention from canners. 
Cranberries for the most part escaped 
injury, as they were under water. 


Acreage contracting and planting are 
making progress, and latest reports seem 
to indicate that despite seemingly early 
hesitation or difficulties with the grow- 
ers, they are now coming in, anxious to 
do their full share. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will see 
that the Government is taking vigorous 
hold of the labor situation, intending to 
help out on this food problem. But let 
everyone do all in his power to help, and 
not sit back relying upon the Govern- 


ment alone. You’ve done it before, and 
you’ll do it again, to get this job of con- 
quering our enemies over with and our 
boys back home as quickly as possible. 

Just a word of warning to tomato can- 
ners: Wise heads will stick to canned 
tomatoes, leaving tomato products to the 
stampeding mob. Canned tomatoes will 
continue tops for many years, while 
products may be badly overdone, are in 
fact. 

In making prices with the growers you 
know that delivery points are the can- 
nery or the major assembly place for- 
merly and usually employed. 

You will find many other important 
business helps throughout this issue, and 
will read market reports from our special 
—and expert—Correspondents with in- 
terest and profit. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest on New Packs and Possibilities— 
Efforts on Inventory Improvement—V-E Day 
Far Off—tTrying to Get Texas Canned Toma- 
toes—‘‘Willing’’ About any Canned Vege- 
tables—Futures Being Sought—Citrus and 
Other Fruits Slowed by Scarcity of Supplies 
—Fish Stocks Continue to Dwindle 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 20, 1945 


THE SITUATION—With spots cleaned up, 
and activity generally limited to occa- 
sional small lots at retail, trade interest 
is centering in the new pack situation. 
California canners are now running on 
asparagus, and new spinach packs are 
attracting attention. Some interest is 
being shown here in Texas tomatoes, with 
distributors seeking small stocks out of 
the South to piece out inventories until 
first shipments start rolling from major 
tomato canning areas later in the year. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buying pressure on 
canners for futures commitments is still 
in evidence. Beyond assuring established 
outlets that they will do their utmost to 
allocate supplies to them from the 1945 
packs, however, canners are not in posi- 
tion to do much for their buyers. Never- 
theless, it is indicated that many “field 
trips” will be undertaken during coming 
months in the hope that something may 
be accomplished toward securing larger 
supplies. . . . Distributors seem to have 
thoroughly discounted the imminence of 
V-E Day as an immediate factor in the 
canned foods supply situation, and the 
emphasis continues to be on inventory re- 
placement. 
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JERSEY 


38 
HAMPERS 


JERSEY PACKAGE CoO. 


Phone472 BRIDGETON, N.J. Phone 473 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


YOU CAN OWN 
AN INDEPENDENT 
FOOD BUSINESS 


e « « There are some exceptional opportunities, right now, to 
enter the food business as a manufacturer, processor, or packer. 


+ « « Our organization is very close to several medium-sized 
plants requiring an investment from $10,000 to $100,000—plants 
that have unusual possibilities. Theyoffer a sound basis for good 
operation with aggressive management. Expansion programs 
have definite earmarks of activity. 


e « « These undoubtedly present the ‘‘much sought after’’ op- 
portunities for successful business men and executives to be ‘’on 
their own" and become a forceful factor in the food business. 
Some of these plants are located in smaller cities where living 
and working conditions are a distinct advantage. 


« « « We know the detailed reasons for selling, and will gladly 
“lay cards on the table’ to interested parties. 


« Strict confidence in all matters. 
means to get in touch with us. 


Employ any desired 
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Especially Important 
TO MAKERS OF CHILI SAUCE 


@ Here are two important advantages of the Indiana Chili Sauce Machine: 
(1) The elimination of peeling; (2) Complete salvage of all juices and ess- 
ences from rich red-ripe portions of raw stock. These two advantages add 
three others: (1) Increased yield from raw stock: (2) Improved flavor and 
color; (3) Reduction in cost . . . These are the barest highlights. Write for 
complete information . . . This unit is only one in the Langsenkamp Line com- 
plete for tomato products and pumpkin. 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis4, Indiana 
Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant {=== wf, 


Equipment for Better Production Ideas. 


LANGSENKAMP 


EQUIPMENT 


Representatives: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 
San Francisco; TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port nen 


Deposit, Maryland CANNING 


THE CANNING TRADE 


April 23, 1945 


SALES CONSULTANTS FOR THE FOOD FIELD 
56 &. WALTON PLACE WHITEHALL 2116 


CHICAGO 11, TLLENOTS 


WASH before you DRY 


The HEX-RO CLEANER and 
the ROD WASHER or 


the ‘‘SS’’ CLEANER & WASHER 


will enable you to be sure that your 
vegetables are clean, without the loss 
of flavor, before dehydration. 


Let us help you solve your cleaning 
problems. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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TOMATOES—There is nothing available 
on spot to take care of chains’ and whole- 
sale grocers’ demands. Buyers are look- 
ing to Texas for new packs, but there is 
nothing as yet to indicate that Valley 
canners will be in position to do much 
toward relieving the current overall 
shortage. Even if an exceptionally large 
pack is made, buyers in this area are 
rather pessimistic as to the likelihood of 
moving many Texas tomatoes eastward, 
due to current stringency in the freight 
car supply situation. Meanwhile, the 
trade is closely following crop progress 
reports from the Tri-States and the Mid- 
west, and is showing some concern over 
indications that additional tonnage will 
be diverted into product lines this season. 


SPINACH—California canners are re- 
ported to have made small shipments 
from the spring pack, and Ozark canners 
are now operating. While a good inquiry 
is reported, there is not the demand for 
spinach that characterizes the market for 
top grades of such items as peas, corn, 
and tomatoes. 


ASPARAGUS—With Coast packing under 
way, the trade is awaiting advices on 
probable pack totals, which will be a 
determining factor in canners’ deliveries. 
Jobbers are seeking to place additional 
bookings with Midwestern and Eastern 
canners. 


BEANS—Only moderate interest is evi- 
dent in the green bean situation this 
week. Distributors are fairly well cov- 
ered on their immediate needs in this 
line, aside from top grades which are 
short. A little interest is being shown 
in southern packs, but most buyers are 
waiting until Tri-State and other eastern 
canners get into production on this item. 
Meanwhile, WFA continues to feed out 
surplus green bean stocks in a limited 
way. 


CORN AND PEAS—Aside from continued 
distributor interest in placing additional 
tentative bookings on new pack fancy 
corn and peas, the market is without fea- 
ture this week. Spot supplies are closely 
cleaned up, and the trade is centering 
merchandise emphasis upon standards 
and extra standards as top brands begin 
to disappear from the market. 


cITRUS—Reports from Florida stress 
the imminence of the ending of packing 
operations, runaway markets for fresh 
fruits forcing canner costs up to the 
point where additional operations under 
existing ceilings will prove unprofitable. 
Occasional lots of canned orange juice 
are reported offered for prompt ship- 
ment, but packers generally are cleaned 
out of grapefruit juices and blended 
juices, insofar as supplies available for 
the civilian market are concerned. 


OTHER FRUITS— Market interest in 
major West Coast fruit items has slowed, 
reflecting the sold-up position of the mar- 
ket. Movement of such items as peaches, 
pineapple, pears, cherries, fruit cocktail, 
ctc., into consuming channels holds up 
moderately well. More interest is evi- 
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dent in apple sauce, which is in fair sup- 
ply, and there is a good demand for any 
small lots of berries which may be 
available. 


SALMON—Stocks continue to dwindle in 
wholesale channels, and with prospects 
for replacements from the 1945 pack far 
from encouraging at this time, there are 
no resale offerings reported. 


SARDINES—Reports from Maine indi- 
cate that a production increase is in 
prospect, and buyers’ interest is turning 
to Eastport and other canning centers. 
Current reports, however, indicate that 
canners have accumulated a substantial 
backlog of orders—-hence, there is little 
likelihood of packer acceptance of addi- 
tional business until the pack shapes up 
more definitely. 


OTHER FISH—While Coast reports indi- 
cate improvement in tuna fishing in 
Southern California, canner offerings do 
not as yet reflect this condition. There 
is a strong demand for tuna to meet hot 
weather demand, with very little stock 
available. ... Herring and flaked fish are 
meeting with an improving demand and 
the trade is also looking for supplies of 
shrimp, oyster, and minced clams. Spot 
lobster stocks are cleaned up, and inter- 
est is now centering in possible offerings 
from Canadian canners. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Home Demand Keeping the Market Going— 

Market Members Attend Indianapolis Meet- 

ing—Canned Tomatoes to Remain Scarce— 

Turning to Tomato Products—Baked Beans 

and Other Dry Packs Will be Good Property 
—Want Sauer Kraut 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, April 20, 1945 


MARKET STILL QUIET—Cooler weather, 
and the obvious natural need to replenish 
stocks from the housewife up, contrib- 
uted to slightly heavier buying interest 
in Chicagoland this week. With the Ad- 
ministration off to a good start since 
President Truman’s favorable address to 
Congress Monday, leaders in the food 
trade are looking forward to an era of 
more cooperation, but unless there is 
some relaxation, especially in ration and 
price policies after V-E Day, it will bring 
a lot of black markets and non-obedience 
that will make the present situation look 
like a child’s tea party. However, the 
new President’s sympathy with Congress, 
small business, and especially the civilian 
economy, should pay dividends. 


TOMATOES—A number of local buyers 
and brokers attended the “informal” 
spiirg meeting at Indianapolis yesterday 
of the Indiana Canners Association. The 
general outlook for Indiana canners in 
’45 is favorable but more depends on the 
weather than the exact date of victory 


proclamation. Canners packing toma- 
toes exclusively could sell their pack by 
several well placed phone calls. However, 
most prefer to see how near they can 
come to making Government quotas, 
then, if lucky, the small balance will be 
allocated to a few old customers. Labor 
is again the No. 1 bugaboo since Ameri- 
can genius has not come up with a to- 
mato peeler yet. The type of defense 
plants found in central Indiana will be 
the first to quickly reconvert. Further, 
women earning 75c an hour and upwards, 
doing clean, light work, will not be too 
receptive to 50c an hour jobs in steamy, 
wet canneries—at least not yet. Toma- 
toes will be scarce into ’46, perhaps ’47, 


_ that much is sure. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Based on meeting 
talks and undercurrent feeling, there will 
be more juice, puree and catsup packed 
this year than ever before in Indiana, 
weather permitting. More juice lines are 
going in, more puree kettles have been 
ordered, and the few catsup packers are 
seeking equipment to step up production. 
Faced with a labor situation tighter in 
some respects than 744, this is a self de- 
fense measure, pure and simple. Only 
a few realjze that products’ production 
cannot be stepped up year after year, not 
only in Indiana, but throughout the na- 
tion, without some post-war deflation or 
reaction. Some more progressive souls 
are wondering if juice may not bog down 
this fall, especially in #2 size. The cur- 
rent flood of re-sales offered close to or 
at cost spell volumes. Juice should be 
given zero value in May point schedule. 
Then it will start to move off shelves 
again, otherwise many jobbers will carry 
rather substantial quantities into nupack. 
Puree is scarcer today at wholesale level 
than catsup, no doubt due to the point 
situation. Both should be well cleaned 
out in advance of nupack. 


DRY PACK PRODUCTS—Supply and de- 
mand cycle seems to follow the old stock 
market routine. When beans are plenti- 
ful, or sellers offering freely, buyers are 
“from Missouri.” But as soon as there’s 
a tightening, everyone runs to cover like 
sheep. Only a few canny buyers with a 
sixth sense have really covered ahead for 
the big summer consuming season. Now, 
belatedly, the trade is beginning to un- 
derstand and feel the effect of recent 
amendment to M-81. Thus few canned 
beans will be rolling off lines for civilians 
until seasonal packs are completed this 
fall. A Government release on severa! 
cars of No. 2%4’s (not the most popular 
size) from the ’42 pack recently moved 
from a wholesaler to one of the nationa! 
chains at full service mark-up. That elo- 
quently shouts the story! Due to dried 
bean shortages, kidneys and limas have 
been ‘almost unobtainable for some time. 
With the tin restriction and bean short- 
ages until nucrop, reds, baby limas an: 
even pintos are going to tighten consider- 
ably. This is indeed unfortunate on these 
high protein foods, as they could fill a 
vital need with the meat and poultry 
shortage. 
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CARROTS—Although only a minor item 
to distributors and canners alike, there is 
more than usual interest due to heavy 
Government quotas the past two seasons, 
which left the civilian allotments rather 
meager. The only exception has been 
some average quality glass diced avail- 
able from one large mid-western source 
in an “assortments.” Both Texas and 
Louisiana are offering nupack but rela- 
tively high ceilings and high freight 
rates from these points into Chicago are 
keeping demand down. Most wholesalers 
will wait until Wisconsin and Michigan 
packs are ready later. 


KRAUT—The trickle of #2% and #10 
tins coming through is just that. It 
doesn’t even whet buyers’ appetities. 
Glass pack is about over for the season. 
This so-called “war baby” seems destined 
to be one of the war developments that 
will stick. Consumers like the the taste 
of the natural cured kraut in preference 
to heat-processed canned, which seems to 
remove some of the elusive flavor. 
Further, the eye appeal of the glass 
package is unmistakenly excellent. This 
little industry, largely an offshoot of the 
pickle business, has “shaken down” the 
past three years, so future prospects are 
good. The heavy tight packs the past 
season have won consumer and jobber 
approval. A few wind-up quotations on 
quarts are being made currently in the 
$1.75-$1.90 range, both from Southern 
and Northern repackers. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Showed its Feeling of Loss in Pres. 
Roosevelt’s Death—Warm Weather Helping 
Crops and Packs—Not Expecting Record 
Fruit Crops—Good Spinach Being Made— 
Busy Now on Asparagus—Hoping for a 
Better Pack of Peas—Getting Boats Ready 
for the Salmon Season—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, April 20, 1945 


GLOOM—The untimely death of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt threw lower California 
street in San Francisco into deepest 
gloom and canned foods business re- 
mained at a standstill for several days. 
Many places of business closed immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the news and did 
not open until the following Monday. 
The almost universal expression heard is 
that not only a great President has been 
lost, but a friend as well. 


WARM WEATHER—Warm weather has 
made a belated appearance and has 
brought about a rush of harvesting of 
early crops in which canners are inter- 
ested and has hastened the planting ‘of 
others. If present favorable conditions 
continue for a time it is likely that crop 
estimates will be upped somewhat from 
those made the first of the month. 


PROSPECTS—Fruit canners are com- 
mencing to receive reports from field 
agents regarding prospects for the com- 
ing season and these indicate that record 
crops are not expected, although no 
serious damage has been done so far by 
frost. Early in April a cold wave passed 
over northern and central California, and 
smudge pots were lighted in some dis- 
tricts to save crops. Some damage has 
been done to apricots, and peaches have 
been nipped in a few localities. Rain- 
fall has been about normal, so there 
should be an ample supply of water. 


SPINACH—Spinach packing has been 
under way for several weeks and is prob- 
ably now about at its height. Individual 
canners are reporting packs about the 
same as last year, so the outlook is re- 
garded good. California harvested about 
49,400 tons for processing in 1944 and 
the 1945 harvest is expected to be but 
slightly smaller. With the packing sea- 
son approaching an end, it is expected 
that trading will pick up, many canners 
having declined to accept any business 
until Government needs have been cared 
for. 


ASPARAGUS—The packing of asparagus 
has become general and it will not be 
long until many plants will be operating 
to the full extent of the labor available. 
Few canners seem to feel that it will be 
possible to equal last season’s pack, but 
every effort will be made.to do so. Some 
orders have been placed, subject to ceil- 
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ing prices at time of delivery, but many 
canners will operate as last year, alloting 
their packs for the civilian trade to regu- 
lar buyers. The State marketing order 
for canning asparagus went into effect 
April 14, shortly after operations got 
under way for the season. This order 
was approved by more than 51 per cent 
of the growers and by canners of more 
than 65 per cent of the 1944 crop. 


PEAS—Should growing conditions prove 
favorable, the 1945 crop and pack of peas 
should be larger than in 1944. The 
acreage of peas for canning and freezing 
in the five Far Western States is 
slightly less than 8 per cent larger than 
in the preceding year, with the gain here 
not quite as great as for the country as 
a whole. Canning is getting under way 
in California, but this State is a rather 
small producer. Brokers say they have 
many inquiries for peas of the new pack, 
but that canners are not anxious to make 
commitments far in advance of canning 
season. Spot peas are very difficult to 
locate and most transactions are via the 
resale route. 


FADING—Prospects for some of the 
specialty packs, on which some brokers 
had been pinning hopes for a little busi- 
ness, are getting dimmer and dimmer. 
One or two packers were considering a 
pack of broccoli, but it has never been 
reported that this was made. Then prepa- 
rations were made for the handling of 
artichokes on a modest scale, but this 
has not come up to expectations. In fact, 
one operator suggests that the pack will 
not be more than 10 or 15 per cent of 
the one planned. 


SARDINES—Final figures on the Cali- 
fornia sardine pack have not been re- 
leased, but these cannot vary much from 
those to March 1, which were 3,656,457 
cases. The season ended with the pass- 
ing of February, but canners usually 
have fish in their bins on which they 
work for a few days in March. Distrib- 
utors have about given up hope of secur- 
ing additional stocks and the domestic 
demand will have to go largely unsatis- 
fied. 


Pacific Coast salmon boats are being 
outfitted for the Alaskan fisheries, but it 
is conceded that it will be a miracle if 
even last season’s disappointing pack can 
be equaled. Every effort will be made, 
however, to make as large a pack as pos- 
sible. Some packers have expressed the 
opinion that the war might be assisting 
in conserving the salmon supply, rather 
than otherwise: They suggest that with 
the Japanese unable to operate their 


floating canneries, more salmon are able 
to return to Alaskan rivers. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


sicK—Warde Cousins, of the canned 
fruit division of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
San Francisco, Calif., has been absent 
from his post for the past seven weeks 
with an illness that has kept him confined 
in his home. 


CHANGES — Stockholders of the Hunt 
Brothers Packing Co. will vote in May 
on proposals to change the firm’s cor- 
porate name to Hunt Foods, Ince., and to 
split the common stock on the basis of 
three shares of new stock for each two 
shares now outstanding. It is also 
planned to increase authorized common 
shares from 160,000 to 500,000 shares, 
leaving 274,152 shares available for fu- 
ture acquisitions. Announcement has 
been made of the removal of the sales 
headquarters of the firm from Hayward 
to Fullerton, Calif. 


RETIRES—Everett E. Farwell has re- 
tired as president and general manager 
of Macomber’s, Inc., pioneer apple juice 
packers of Berkeley, Calif., and has been 
succeeded by Fred E. Irving. 


OFFICER CHANGE—Announcement has 
been made that on May 2nd William A. 
Gellersen will be succeeded as head of 
the California fruits division of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby by Leroy J. Taylor. Mr 
Gellersen has been vice-president of this 
concern since 1927 and a director since 
1934, 


NEW FIRM—The Tehama Olive Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Los An- 
geles, Calif., with a capital stock of 
$200,000 by William H. Floyd, of Pasa- 
dena; J. Coy Terry, of Glendale, and 
Edward F. Gruenemay, of Alhambra. 


TO CAN BABIES? ?—The Case-Swaine Co. 
has arranged to open a baby food can- 
nery at Santa Ana, Calif. 


CONFERENCE — Plant superintendents 
and other production men from Libby, 
McNeill & Libby canneries throughout 
the Pacific Coast area and Hawaii, 
gathered at district headquarters at San 
Francisco, Calif., recently when plans 
for 1945 operations were gone into in 
detail. 


CHANGES — United States Products, 
Inc., San Jose, Calif., now under the 
management of Carl N. Lovegren, has 
rearranged its equipment, added new 
canning lines and has commenced opera- 
tions. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


A Tribute — Sentiment in Business! — Of 
Course There is, and the Lord Help Us if it 
Ever Dies Out—More Shrimp—No Shrimp 
Canned—Half the Oysters Taken are Canned 
—Crabs Increasing With Warmer Weather 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 20, 1945 


TO A GREAT HUMANITARIAN AND PATRIOT 
—“The evil that men do, live after them 
—the good is often interred with their 
bones,” are words of the learned Shake- 


speare in Julius Caesar and may well 


be applied to our beloved, deceased Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Comparatively few of us know him by 
sight and far less knew him personally, 
yet the majority of us loved him and he 
was endeared to us on account of his 
sincerity of purpose. We knew that it 
was in an honest effort to help the mass 
of the people that he failed in some in- 
stances and made mistakes. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was so anxious 
at all times to help the poor and under- 
privileged that he did not give a rap who 
liked or disliked what he did in this re- 
spect, which naturally made him bitter 
political enemies among the greedy and 
those wanting to promote selfish interest, 
but this did not stop him in carrying on 
his humanitarian work, which was sec- 
ond nature with him. 

Due to his convictions he made mighty 
loyal friends among all classes—the poor, 
the rich, the.Democrats and the Republi- 
cans, who loved him, trusted him and 
backed him up, whether he was right or 
wrong. On the other hand he also made 
strong political enemies among the same 
class of people who fought him and tried 
every way in their power to defeat him 
in anything he undertook, whether it was 
right or wrong, because for them nothing 
he did was right. Nevertheless, very few 
of his political enemies will say that Mr. 
Roosevelt was not sincere in his efforts 
to help the country and his fellow men 
in what he did. As a matter of fact, I 
have pinned down some of his political 
enemies here at election time, and asked 
them the question and they all have ad- 
mitted that they believed Mr. Roosevelt 
was sincere in his undertakings. Thus 
unconsciously and in a way, they paid 
him a greater compliment than I could 
have paid him if I had admitted it, be- 
cause I have always backed him, sup- 
ported him and voted for him in every 
election. 
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His mistakes may linger in the minds 
of some of his enemies, but it should not 
be for long, inasmuch as they were honest 
mistakes. Mr. Roosevelt’s great accom- 
plishments in the aid of humanity out- 
shine them. 

Hail to our New Chief, Harry S. 
Truman who promised to follow in the 
footsteps of our beloved dead President 
whom he has succeeded. 


SHRIMP—There were more shrimp pro- 
duced in this section of the Gulf coast 
last week than the previous one and all 
areas showed an increase over the previ- 
ous week. 

Production of shrimp this week per 
area was as follows: 

Louisiana, 628 barrels; Alabama, 33 
barrels; Biloxi, Miss., 1,150 barrels; and 
Galveston, Texas, 24 barrels. 

Production of shrimp for week ending 
April 7, 1945, was: Louisiana, 318 bar- 
rels; Alabama, 10 barrels; Biloxi, Miss., 
274 barrels; and Galveston, Texas, none. 

It will be noted that while the increase 
in production for the week ending April 
14, 1945, was considerably greater than 
for the week ending April 7, 1945, yet 
production is light at its best. 

No report of any shrimp having been 
canned last week or the previous week in 
this section, and none is expected as long 
as production is at such low ebb. The 
weather has been unsettled in this section 
for the past three weeks, which is partly 
responsible for the light production.:+ 


OYSTERS—The inclement weather that 
we have had in this section for the past 
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three weeks has held down production to 
some extent, but an. increase in produc- 
tion is noted in last week. 


For the week ending April 14, 1945, 
Louisiana produced 8,804 barrels of oy- 
sters, including 4,776 barrels for can- 
ning; Alabama produced 1,312 barrels, 
including 700 barrels for canning and 
Biloxi, Miss., 10,826 barrels, including 
10,278 for canning. 

The week ending April 7, 1945, Loui- 
siana produced 5,777 barrels, including 
2,528 for canning; Alabama produced 752 
barrels, including 350 for canning and 
Biloxi, Miss., 9,864 barrels, including 
8,169 for canning. 


HARD CRABS—Production of hard crabs 
in this section increased over 100,000 
pounds last week over the previous week 
and Louisiana furnished practically all 
of the increase, as she produced 247,360 
pounds last week; Alabama, 16,900 
pounds; and Biloxi, Miss., 11,850 pounds; 
whereas the week ending April 7, 1945, 
Louisiana produced 151,220 pounds; Ala- 
bama, 11,600; and Biloxi, Miss., 5,400 
pounds. 

Fresh cooked and processed crab meat 
both had a corresponding increase in 
production. 


WITH DELANEY SALES 


Lou Marius, for twenty years district 
manager for The Borden Co., has joined 
De Laney Sales Corporation, Los Angeles 
food brokerage organization. 


THE A & P TRIAL 


Trial of the Government case against 
A & P for alleged violation of anti-trust 
statutes got under way in Danville, IIl., 
on April 16. The case is based upon a 
criminal information filed last February 
26, charging conspiracy to control food 
prices in restraint of trade, and conspir- 
ing to obtain a monopoly in food distribu- 
tion. 

Counsel for A & P, as the trial got 
under way, challenged the Government 
“to show any policy in the A & P that 
has not passed its saving along to the 
consumer” and contended that the big 
chain had “never done business with the 
intent of eliminating competition.” 

Government counsel, on the other hand, 
alleged that A & P, “because of integra- 
tion of subsidiaries is in a position to 
sell food more cheaply than any competi- 
tor not equally integrated” and accused 
A & P of bringing “pressure on indi- 
vidual manufacturers” by threats of 
withholding its business. 


MONTGOMERY JOINS KIDNEY 


Edward Montgomery, well known 
throughout the Ohio food trade, has 
joined the sales force of the Chas. G. 
Kidney Co., Cleveland food brokers. Mr. 
Montgomery, who was recently associa- 
ted with the A. K. Ackerman Co. of 
Cleveland, was at one time connected 
with the California Packing Corporation, 
and has had a varied experience in the 
food fields. 
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CAN-MAKERS USE OF WARTIME 
DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from page 12) 


steel plate having better appearance and 
fabricating properties, its consumption 
by the can manufacturer may be slightly 
greater post-war than pre-war but we 
certainly will not use as much as we did 
during the war. 


BONDERIZED STEEL PLATE 

Bonderized steel plate was developed 
purely to conserve tin during the war 
emergency and with the full realization 
that the million dollars spent for equip- 
ment in the United States would be a 
total loss as soon as tin is available 
again, because the total cost of the 
chemical treatment and 2 sides lacquer- 
ing operations makes it cost more to use 
than either tinplate or terneplate. Mil- 
lions of base boxes have been used with 
a tremendous saving in the consumption 
of tin. 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE 

While there is nothing new about the 
electro-plating of Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Zinc, Cadmium, and even Tin, literally 
thousands of chemical, mechanical and 
electrical problems had to be solved in a 
matter of months instead of years, to 
bring the development of electrolytic tin 
plate to the stage of development where 
it could be produced continuously in strip 
form at speeds of from 400 to 1,000 feet 
per minute, compared to 30 feet per min- 
ute for hot tinning and with good enough 
soldering, enamel adhesion, appearance 
and surface continuity of the coating to 
permit us, during the last two years, to 
use millions of base boxes of 0.5-lb. per 
base box electrolytic tin plate for the 
manufacture of containers for practically 
the full range of high temperature proc- 
essed non-acid vegetable, meat, fish and 
dairy products, as well as a variety of 
non-processed food and non-food prod- 
ucts. 

The electro-plating method permits the 
high speed low cost application of uni- 
formly thin coatings of tin at any desired 
coating thickness. We have already pro- 
duced electrolytic tin plate with coatings 
of %, % and 1-lb. of tin per 
base box which were tested for soldera- 
bility, compared to each other, as well as 
compared to hot dipped tin plate, for 
bare and lacquered atmospheric and 
products corrosion resistance for variety 
of types of processed acid and non-acid 
food products as well as a variety of non- 
processed food and non-food products, 
for enamel adhesion and exterior and in- 
terior underfilm corrosion after enamel- 
ling. 

These tests permit drawing the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. At the present stage of development 
of electrolytic tin plate, a tin coating 
weight of 4 lb. per base box or more, is 
necessary before soldering can be accom- 
plished with the same ease as the hot 
dipped tin plate on our high speed can 
making equipment. 

2. A tin coating weight of 0.5 lb. per 
base box is necessary to withstand exter- 
nal atmospheric corrosion and corrosion 
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conditions existing during processing, 
water cooling and other cannery opera- 
tions and storage conditions without the 
application of lacquer. 

38. A tin coating weight as low as %4 
lb. per base box when lacquered with a 
“C” enamel, gives satisfactory service 
life for processed non-acid  sulphide- 
staining food products which are gener- 
ally inside lacquered with a _ sulphide- 
stain resisting “C’” enamel anyway, but 
due to the fact that containers made 


- from % Ib. tin coated plate must be ex- 


terior lacquered to prevent rusting, it is 
cheaper to use plate with 1% Ib. tin coat- 
ing with the same inside lacquer but no 
exterior lacquer. 

4. Up to the present time we have not 
been successful in producing electrolytic 
tin plate even with the application of % 
Ib. or 1 Ib. of tin coating per base box 
to equal the service value of containers 
made from hot dipped tin plate for that 
class of acid products and vegetable 
products which caused hydrogen swells 
or “springers” but the Research Depart- 
ments of the tinplate and can companies 
in the United States are confident this 
will be accomplished given more time to 
do so. 

At the present moment, in the United 
States there are approximately 18 of 
these electrolytic tin plate lines which 
involve an investment of probably $100,- 
000,000, including equipment, buildings 
and development work. These lines are 
now capable of producing approximately 
50% of the total quantities of hot dipped 
tin plate used in 1940, before tin conser- 
vation measures were made effective. It 
is believed that this production capacity 
will be insufficient to meet the combined 
demands for this type of plate for the 
manufacture of cans for non-processed 
food and non-food cans, for processed 
non-acid food products, crown and screw 
cap closures and many other applications 
where hot dipped tin plate was formerly 
used. 

Another potential advantage of the 
electrolytic plating method is that it per- 
mits the high speed low cost application 
of uniformly low coating weights of 
other metals which just never could be 
applied to steel by hot dipping methods. 
Very preliminary work indicates that the 
application of combination of pure Iron 
and Tin: Nickel and Tin: Zine and Tin: 
Nickel and Chromium, may also have 
some interesting applications in the 
manufacture of containers but it would 
be premature at this stage to excessively 
stir up your curiosity by the more de- 
tailed discussion of our preliminary re- 
search findings. 


ALUMINUM 


Due to the fact that the production of 
Aluminum in the United States for air- 
planes and other war items has had to 
be increased from 300,000,000 Ibs. in 
1938, to 2,100,000,000 lbs. in 1943, and, 
similarly, from 100,000,000 Ibs. to 1,100,- 
000,000 lbs. in Canada, at a cost of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for equipment 
which certainly should not be scrapped, 
it is very vital that the can manufactur- 
ing and aluminum producing industries 
closely cooperate in an extensive develop- 


ment and research programs to deter- 
mine: : 

1. For what food and non-food prod- 
ucts are aluminum containers satisfac- 
tory, and, depending on these results, 

2. How can aluminum containers be 
made at high speed, provided of course, 
that sheet aluminum can be made at a 
price competitive to the materials we 
now use. 

Since the aluminum companies and the 
can manufacturers are convinced that 
there is a good chance of this being true, 
considerable sums of money are being 
spent by both industries in an effort to 
fully explore the use of Aluminum. 

Preliminary tests quickly indicate that 
Aluminum could neither be soldered on 
existing high speed can making equip- 
ment, nor could it be welded on even the 
existing low speed welding equipment 
available. Therefore, tests are being 
made as rapidly as manpower permits, to 
determine the service value of non-sol- 
dered, aluminum containers for a great 
variety of non-processed food and non- 
food products, but our plans to make ex- 
tensive test packs in 1944 of the seven 
basic types of high temperature proc- 
essed food products had to be delayed 
due to the necessity of developing even 
slow speed laboratory methods to make 
soldered and welded test pack cans which 
would have sufficient mechanical strength 
to withstand commercial canning condi- 
tions. Our laboratory work has advanced 
to the stage where we believe it will be 
possible to make these test packs in 1945, 
but, of course, at least one to two years 
will be required to determine the service 
value of these aluminum containers. Over 
$200,000 will be spent in determining the 
value of aluminum as a container metal 
for processed and non-processed food and 
non-food products, but the development 
of commercial high speed equipment for 
the manufacture of these containers will 
be delayed until these test pack results 
indicate that we are justified in proceed- 
ing further. 


RESEARCH WORK TO CONTINUE 

To prevent premature demands by the 
canner and consumer for either samples 
or commercial quantities of some of the 
types of new, improved or lower cost con- 
tainers, the refusal of which would be 
embarrassing to both the can manufac- 
turer and his suppliers, it should be 
pointed out that a tremendous amount of 
research, development, testing and equip- 
ment development work still remains to 
be done in the Post-War period and 
therefore it is very difficult at this mo- 
ment to predict exactly when they will 
become a commercial reality. In many 
cases, they will become a reality in the 
United States before they do in Canada 
because much of the equipment is already 
available there. 

While the writer’s picture of the fu- 
ture does not deal directly with the food 
technology problem of the canners, it 
should, however, instill confidence in the 
canner and consumer that the can manu- 
facturer and his supporting suppliers are 
aggressively cooperating to continue to 
develop new, better and, or cheaper metal 
containers. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etec.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling. 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Wolfrom, of Syracuse, N. Y., dealers in rebuilt 
canning machinery and parts is being closed out, single item 
or as a whole. Large screens, Filling Machines, Apple Quar- 
terers, Cabbage Corers, Hoists, Pre-heater (manufactured by 
Cochrane), 200 boxes of small parts. Canners you can save 
big money. Write: L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One (1) Burt Adjustable Labeler for cans up 
to No. 3’s, electric motor, Al condition; two (2) Buck Bean 
Nippers in Al condition; one (1) Robins Bean Cutter, electric 
driven, excellent condition. Adv. 4524, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Sprague Double Corn Husker, model 1929, in 
good working order; 1 Sprague Whole Grain Corn Cutter, model 
COMB, in working condition. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Power Bag and Box Stackers. Vibrating 
Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for sizing, grading, 
etc., $495.00. Motor Truck Scales $440.00. More than 38% of 
Ohio Canners have at lease one piece of Bonded equipment. 
Write for free catalog. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Colum- 
bus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Split-Load Graders; Hydraulic 
Elevators; Hand-pack Fillers, No. 2 and No. 24% cans; Sample 
Pea Graders; Scavanger Reels; Single Wisconsin Washer, etc. 
Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 
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FOR SALE—2 Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Graders, grading 
5 sizes. Excellent condition. Adv. 4529, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Model #700 Standard Knapp Labeler. 
John F. Achterberg Co., P. O. Box 31, El Paso, Tex. 


FOR SALE—20 Baker Horizontal Retorts (round type); 70 
Baker Retort Crates on wheels; 7 Double Morral Corn Huskers, 
belt drive; 10 Morral Corn Cutters. W & H Canning Co., 
Warrensburg, 


The 


FOR SALE—3 Food Machinery Buck Style Bean Snippers, 


in good running condition. Write: Lord-Mott Co., Ine., 
Baltimore 31, Md. 
WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4514, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Continuous Cooker and Cooler for #10 cans. 
H. B. Hunter Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED—To Buy: Small Steam Boiler, 4, 6 or 8 H.P. 
T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—One large capacity Tomato Chopper with motor. 
Advise make, age and condition of same. Leon C. Bulow, 
Del. 


WANTED—Immediately, Liquid or World or Oslund Rotary 
Automatic Labeler; also Automatic Crowner. Will pay cash. 
Give age, serial number and condition and we will get together 
quickly. Adv. 4528, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Stringless Bean Slicing Machine. 
particulars. Adv. 4530, The Canning Trade. 


Give full 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—2,500 lbs. Shoe Peg Seed Corn, Associated 
Hybrid 19 x 24, grown in 1948; first class condition. Cameron 
Bros. Canning Co., Rising Sun, Md. 


FOR SALE—Marshall’s Improved Strain Narrow Grain 
Evergreen Seed. Marshall Canning Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—10,000 lbs. Black Valentine, Western grown 
Bean Seed; germination 90%%. Chamberlain Canning Co., 
Anderson, Mo. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


TOMATO PLANTS now ready. State Certified Rutger and 
Marglobe. Truck and refrigerator car lots, or local express 
shipments. Wire, phone or write for special canners’ prices. 
We also have Cabbage Plants for the Kraut trade. J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory; equipped to can 700 cases of 
tomatoes per day; two acres of land; on State road in the 
tomato section. T. H. Fenwick, Ridge, Md. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—No. 2, No. 2%, No. 10 Tomatoes, Corn, Peas and 
Chili Sauce. Ing. of: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Canning Superintendent. Well known firm offers 
permanent connection, with opportunity for advancement, to 
canning superintendent experienced in field work, quality grad- 
ing and plant operation. Write complete details to: Adv. 4531, 
The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager, citrus, now employed 
by leading Florida producer. Complete knowledge production, 
plant layout, equipment, maintenance and construction, etc. 
Know citrus pulp feed manufacturing, molasses, alcohol and 
vitamin processes from peel. 30% reduction in cost since 
assuming present duties. Salary $7,500 plus arrangement on 
production and cost. Can draw on 500,000 case following. 
Desire change for personal reasons. Present employer knows 
of this advertisement. Adv. 4532, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced Production Manager, 
General Superintendent and/or Plant Manager. 18 years’ ex- 
perience in large canneries, also some frozen fruit and vegetable 
experience. Experienced in equipment designing and construc- 
tion, personnel organization and co-ordination of operations for 
highest efficiency. West Coast preferred, or foreign country. 
Age 42. Adv. 4533, The Canning Trade. ; 


FOR FIELD USE 


PURCHASE TO 
Re quirements INSURE 
EARLY DELIVERY 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


COTS DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES + BLANKETS « LINENS 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Harrison 5728 


527 South Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


FAIR 


Bob: I see the historians claim that women were using 
cosmetics during the Middle Ages. 

Rob: Fair enough. Women in the middle ages are still . 
doing it. 

Bridget: Pat, my man, I’m going to die, and I want you to 
promise me one thing. 

Pat: Shure, Bridget, and I’ll do that. What is it? 

Bridget: I want you to have my mother in your carriage at 
the funeral. 

Pat: Well, since it is your last wish, I promise; but I tell 
vou it will ruin the day for me. 


A BIRD 
Salesman (wiping perspiration from his brow): I’m afraid, 
madam, we’ve shown you all our stock of linoleum, but we could 
get more from our factory. 
Customer: Well, perhaps you had better. You see, I want 
something of a neater pattern and quite small—just a little 
square for my bird cage! 


AGREEABLE ALL AROUND 


Mistress: Is my bath ready, Clara? 

Maid (no reference): Why, this ain’t Saturday night. 

“How dare you? I bathe twice a day, of course. I don’t want 
a maid as ignorant as you seem to be. Leave my employ.” 

“T’ll go, all right. I don’t want to work for nobody who needs 
a bath as often as you seem to.” 


A BLIND 
A tough patient in the hospital awoke after a serious opera- 
tion and found the blinds of his room drawn. 
“Why are the blinds down doctor?” he asked. 
“Well,” said the doctor, “there’s a fire burning across the alley 
and I didn’t want you to wake up and think the operation had 
been a failure.” 


NO CHANGE 


Tramp: Please sir, could you let me have a dime? 
tasted any food for three days. 


McIntosh: Oh, it still tastes the same. 


I haven’t 


LIGHT NEEDED 

One night a fire was announced in a village by the violent 
ringing of the alarm bell and the sleepy fire-fighters arrived at 
the scene of action to find the building wreathed in curling 
black smoke. No flames were visible from the outside. 

The captain of the company made a careful survey, then 
calmly lighted his pipe. 

“We’d better let it burn a bit,” he said, “so we’ll be able to 
see what we’re doing.” 


SWEET MUSIC 


“Did Clarice enjoy her date with Harry, the wrestler, at that 
ritzy restaurant?” 


“She was never so embarrassed in her life. When he started 
to eat his soup, five couples got up and began dancing.” 


FULL OF BULLETS 
“Seribson didn’t stay long in the mountain country.” 
“I thought he went there to get some atmosphere for a story.” 


“He did, but a feud was going on and the atmosphere was 
too metallic.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. cnne the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II}. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island Equipment Corp., New York City 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Pohlman & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island Equipment Corp., New York City 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis.’ 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES.. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food’ Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 

ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
: Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niaqara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 


° 
‘A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 


Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F,. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Foud Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohiu 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 4 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Tersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, III. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in eaten. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 4 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. i 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. i 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con: 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tri-State Packers Assn., Easton, Md. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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How the Haynie 
HOT WATER 


Tomato Scalder 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 


The Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder not only 
saves stock steam and water, but also makes pos- 
sible the scalding of ripe tomatoes in a minimum 
of time while partly ripened tomatoes are per- 
mitted to remain in scalder longer . .. thus giving 
you a uniform scald of all stock. Skin removed is 
onion thin . . . increasing yield considerably. 


What Satisfied Users Say: 


“I am confident I saved the price of it in fuel, and that I am 
getting one can per basket greater yield. The skin comes off as 
thin as tissue paper.” W/L. WHEATLEY, FEDERALSBURG, MD. 


“We were particularly impressed with the saving in fuel and the 
improvement of the quality of our pack. The peel comes off with 
practically no waste . . . insuring a larger yield per basket.” 


CHEF-BOyY-AR-DEE QUALITY Foops, MILTON, PA. 


“Our peelers say the tomatoes are so much easier to peel and are 
evenly scalded.” QuaLity PRODUCTS, INC., LA FERIA, TEXAS. 


“Yield per basket was greater than we had ever secured.” 
MELROSE CANNING CO., HANOVER, PA. 


“We made a considerable saving in fuel and received a greater 
yield per ton. TUGWELL & WISEMAN, MODELTOWN, N. Y. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS BEAN CUTTER 


Left: Specially constructed hopper permits cutting exceptionally 
large quantity. Automatic feed. Noiseless chain drive. Beans pass 
under cutting head in loose form, not in bunches. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS BEAN SLITTER 


Above: Will also slice Mushrooms, Citrus Peel, Carrots, Potatoes, 
etc. As originators of equipment for slitting stringless beans, we 
claim this slitter as being the last word in equipment of its kind. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 1 
Lombard & Concord Sts. l 
| 


Baltimore 2, Md. 


Without obligation, please send us catalog showing com- 
plete line of Canning Machinery. 


NAME OF COMPANY 


INC. 
Manufacturers of Complete Line of Canning Machinery 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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A WORLD CENTER 
OF CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


Can-making problems from all parts of 
the world ... from the war fronts of Italy, Britain, Russia, the Pacific 
. .. from the industrial fronts of North and South America . . . flow 
to the headquarters of the Cameron Can Machinery Co. in Chicago. 

This flow of problems, which has expanded year after year, adds up 
to the one indispensable value in the design of can-making machin- 
ery: Experience. Cameron engineers are stimulated and challenged 
to develop improvements by the day-to-dey problems of the entire 
can-making world. 

Whatever your can-making problems may be, you are invited to 


submit them... without obligation ...to Cameron Engineers. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In this building, Cameron engineers design 
the machines that have set the standards for 
can-making efficiency throughout the world. 
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